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THE  BLIGHT  OF  WAR 


The  blifjht  of  Vietnam  hangs  over  Washington  and  is  causing 
increased  tension  between  the  President  and  his  critics.  A 
growing  number  of  Congressmen  are  becoming  restive  and 
embittered  by  the  endless  escalation  of  the  war  with  all  its 
inherent  dangers  of  a  world-wide  conflict  and  its  burgeoning 
demands  on  the  U.S.  economy.  They  are  worried  by  the  war- 
induced  inflation,  the  threat  of  new  taxes  and  the  increasing 
unilateralism  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  this  worry  has  been 
expressed  in  recent  debates  on  the  foreign  aid  budget.  The 
President  in  turn  has  questioned  the  patriotism  of  his  critics 
and  is  trying  to  rally  the  public  behind  his  negotiations-through- 
escalation  position  before  the  November  elections.  This  News¬ 
letter  presents  some  facts  which  have  influenced  those  who 
question  the  effectiveness  and  morality  of  U.S.  policy: 

Escalation  Breeds  Escalation.  The  escalation  process  which 
began  in  1961  has  not  brought  negotiations  to  date,  and  there 
is  no  indication  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  as  to  what 
degree  of  escalation  is  expected  to  produce  talks.  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  recently  reported  that  the  “will”  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  is  unbroken,  and  in  mid-July  the  President 
said  that  “we  ceased  speculating  a  long  time  ago  on  how  long 
this  situation  would  endure.”  He  has  spoken  elsewhere  of  the 
need  for  Americans  to  be  willing  to  “carry — perhaps  for  a 
long  time— the  burden  of  a  confusing  and  costly  war.” 

Manpower.  The  U.S.  troop  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
risen  from  under  1,000  at  the  end  of  1960  to  more  than  .S50,000 
men.  Some  285,000  of  these  are  in  South  Vietnam,  an  esti¬ 
mated  25-40,000  in  Thailand,  several  thousand  in  Laos,  and 
about  50,000  in  offshore  naval  units.  There  are  persistent 
rumors  that  another  115,000  troops  will  be  sent  by  the  end  of 


1966.  Most  of  America’s  major  allies  have  rejected  pressures 
to  commit  troops  to  South  Vietnam;  but  there  are  about  29,000 
Koreans,  Australians,  New  Zealanders  and  Thai  on  the  battle 
line.  Two  thousand  Filipinos  are  in  transit. 

South  Vietnam’s  forces  have  increased  by  432,000  men  since 
1960.  The  South  Vietnamese  army  has  difficulty  maintaining  a 
full  complement  because  of  a  rising  desertion  rate.  Nearly 
100,000  soldiers  deserted  last  year. 

The  Viet  Cong  force,  which  was  probably  less  than  20,000  in 
December,  1960,  now  totals  an  estimated  231,000.  This  in¬ 
cludes  an  estimated  101,000  full-time  guerrillas  and  North 
Vietnamese  regulars,  18,000  combat  support  troops  and  112,000 
part-time  guerrillas.  Another  40,000  Viet  Cong  are  engaged 
in  political  and  propaganda  activities.  According  to  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Vance,  the  North  Vietnamese  component 
is  twice  as  large  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  which  reinforces  the 
argument  that  U.S.  bombings  have  not  encouraged  negotiations. 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  Mont.,  has  emphasized  that  “when  the 
sharp  increase  in  the  American  military  effort  began  in  early 
1965,”  there  were  only  an  estimated  400  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  in  the  South;  now  there  are  at  least  30,000. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  expressed  great  satisfaction  over  the 
fact  that  9,200  Viet  Cong  fighters  or  sympathizers  defected  to 
Saigon  during  the  first  six  months  of  1966.  Such  satisfaction 
seems  somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  estimated 
15-209f  of  these  defectors  are  12  to  16-year-old  boys. 

Casualties.  A  total  of  3,951  American  soldiers,  35,744  South 
Vietnamese,  and  an  estimated  129,627  Viet  Cong  have  died  in 
battle  since  January  1961.  More  than  half  of  the  U.S.  fatalities 
occurred  during  the  first  six  months  of  1966.  There  are  no 
reliable  figures  on  civilian  deaths,  in  either  North  or  South 
Vietnam,  but  Rep.  Clement  Zablocki,  Wis.,  reported  in  February 
that  recent  search-and-destroy  operations  have  resulted  in  six 
civilian  casualties  to  one  Viet  Cong.  He  estimated  that  the 
average  might  he  two  civilian  casualties  for  each  Viet  Cong. 
French  observers  have  called  this  estimate  “low.” 

In  addition  to  these  unknown  dead,  750,000  to  1,000,000  other 
South  Vietnamese  have  been  uprooted  by  the  war  and  thousands 
more  evacuated  from  Hanoi  and  other  potential  bombing  targets 
in  the  North. 

Air  War.  Except  for  two  bombing  pauses,  U.S.  air  activity 
has  increased  rapidly  since  February  1%5  when  the  U.S.  began 
bombing  raids  on  North  and  South  Vietnam.  More  than  1,800 
U.S.  planes  and  over  1,700  helicopters  fly  more  than  100,000 
bombings,  support  and  reconnaissance  missions  monthly.  The 
air  war  against  North  Vietnam  is  running  at  11  to  13  times 
its  March  1%5  level,  despite  protestations  of  many  political 
and  religious  leaders  around  the  world;  the  air  war  in  the 
South  is  up  as  well,  with  consumption  of  bombs  and  other 
aircraft  ordnance  at  145%  the  mid-1965  level.  Air  strikes  in 
the  clandestine  Laotian  war  are  said  to  have  doubled  within 
the  last  six  months. 
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BATTLE  CASUALTIES:  1961-June  1966 


1962  1963 

ANNUAL  TOTALS 


LEGEND 


United  States:  (U.S.) 


Killed  in  Action 


Wounded  in  Action 


South  Vietnam:  (SVN) 

|N\\\1  Killed  m  Action 

IWMIi  Wounded  in  Action 
(no  1966  figures 
available) 

Vtetcong:  (VC) 

•  I  Killed  in  Action 

XI  Missing  in  action 
captured 
(no  wounded  in 
action  figures 
available) 


According  to  official  figures,  the  United  States  lost 
about  400  fixed-wing  planes  and  179  helicopters  be¬ 
tween  August  1964  and  July  7,  1966.  But  the  North 
Vietnamese  government  claims  to  have  shot  down 
over  1,200  planes. 

The  Viet  Cong  for  its  part  has  no  air  force.  North 
Vietnam  is  defended  by  about  66  Soviet  planes. 

Monetary  Costs.  U.S.  expenditures  in  Vietnam  have 
risen  from  less  than  $300  million  annually  in  1960-61 
to  an  estimated  $1  to  $2  billion  annually  in  early  1965 
to  an  estimated  $1.5  to  $2  billion  a  month  in  mid-1966. 
Congress  approved  a  $13.1  billion  supplemental  budget 
request  for  Vietnam  this  spring;  another  $7  to  $10 
billion  request  is  expected  before  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

There  are  no  adequate  estimates  of  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  expenditures  on  the  war.  Some  in¬ 
dication  of  comparative  ability  to  spend,  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fact  that  every  two  months  the  United 
States  spends  more  on  the  war  than  the  annual  gross 
national  products  of  both  parts  of  Vietnam — North  and 
South. 

Human  ('.osts  are  incalculable.  The  “paltry”  cost  of 
U.S.  helicopters  lost  in  Vietnam  last  year  could,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Emmet  John  Hughes,  pay  one  year’s  bill  for 
“all  UNICEF  health  and  education  programs  affecting 
more  than  800  million  children  in  118  countries.”  The 
money  spent  on  one  heavy  bomber  could  buy  4  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  130,000  acres  of  cropland 
sprayed  by  the  United  States  to  deny  food  to  the  Viet 
Cong  could  grow'  rice  to  help  feed  the  hungry  people 
of  India. 


World  law  is  being  undermined  and  world  peace  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  conflict.  American  lives  and  resources 
are  being  devoured  in  ever-increasing  amounts  and 
Vietnam  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  “Is  Vietnam 
— North  and  South — to  be  reduced  to  a  charnel  house 
amidst  smoking,  silent  ruins?”  asked  Senator  Mans¬ 
field,  June  16th.  “History”,  added  the  Senator,  “will 
not  be  gentle  with  those  who  pursue  the  shadow  and 
evade  the  substance  of  peace.”  (Write  for  FCNL 
materials  on  Vietnam,  and  its  place  in  the  1966 
campaigns). 

Whither  U.S.  Foreij^n  Policy? 

July  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bills  pointed  up  the  deep 
concern  over  the  Government’s  tendency  to  expand  its 
military  commitments  around  the  world  and  become 
increasingly  embroiled  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
developing  nations. 

Economic  aid.  On  the  Senate  side,  frustrated  economic 
aid  supporters  joined  with  long-term  aid  opponents  in ; 
rejecting  appeals  for  a  long-term  authorization  for  the 
program;  limiting  the  number  of  countries  that  can 
receive  bilateral  economic  aid;  raising  interest  rates  on 
development  loans;  and  cutting  the  request  for  develop¬ 
ment  appropriations  by  more  than  25%  .  The  House 
approved  the  Administration’s  $1.6  billion  monetary 
request  for  development  lending  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  but  Members  emphasized  that  they  didn’t 
want  to  see  any  increase  in  the  program  next  year.  The 
bill  is  now  in  conference. 

Congressional  reactions  are  due  in  part  to  fears  that 
the  Administration  is  using  economic  aid  commitments 
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to  pave  the  way  for  unilateral  intervention  throughout 
Asia,  in  part  to  resentment  over  the  Administration’s 
tendency  to  curtail  domestic  programs  in  order  to 
help  finance  the  war. 

During  debate,  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Ark.,  charged 
that  bilateral  aid  has  “become  a  factor  in  a  general 
tendency  to  go  it  alone,  a  tendency  reflected  in  our 
neglect  of  the  United  Nations,  in  our  neglect  of  the 
views  and  sensibilities  of  allies  and  other  countries.” 
He  called  upon  the  United  States  to  channel  all  aid 
through  international  agencies,  thus  transforming  the 
program  from  “private  charity  to  community  responsi¬ 
bility,  from  a  dubious  instrument  of  national  policy  to 
a  stable  program  for  international  development.”  “All 
we  need,”  according  to  the  Senator,  “.  .  .  is  to  make  up 
our  minds  to  approach  this  problem  as  a  member  of 
the  community  of  nations,  and  not  as  just  the  great 
United  States,  which  is  going  to  tell  everybody  what  to 
do  and  pay  them  to  do  it  .  .  .” 

Military  aid.  The  Senate  cut  the  proposed  1967  budget 
by  more  than  20%  ;  although  the  House  approved  the 
full  request  of  $917  million.  According  to  Sen.  Joseph 
Clark,  Pa.,  “Instead  of  giving  arms  to  Latin  America, 
we  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  negotiations  to  sanitize 
the  continent  by  disarmament.  We  should  be  doing 
the  same  thing  in  Africa.  We  should  be  doing  the  same 
thing  in  the  Near  East.  Instead  of  which,  the  military 
industrial  complex  is  in  the  saddle  and  the  Pentagon 
is  boasting  of  the  millions  of  dollars  in  profits  the  mili¬ 
tary  industrial  complex  is  making  by  selling  arms  to 
countries  which,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  using  them  to 
breach  the  peace.” 

During  debate.  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  Mont.,  called  upon 
the  Administration  to  end  the  “inertia  that  has  kept  the 
American  military  commitment  ...  in  Europe  virtually 
unchanged  despite  the  great  changes  in  Europe  during 
the  past  19  years.”  He  suggested  that  it  was  “totally 
unnecessary  and  wholly  unwarranted”  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  just  under  a  million  U.S.  troops  and 
dependents  in  Germany  and  proposed  as  a  first  step 
that  the  Administration  recall  the  “approximately 
75,000  members  of  the  armed  services  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  who  have  been  stationed  in  France  for  many 
years.  ...  A  good  second  step  would  be  .  .  .  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  an  overall  10-percent  reduction  of  U.S.  troop 
strength  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  on  the  Western 
European  continent.” 

The  Escalating  Military  Budj'et 

The  $58.6  billion  “first  installment”  of  the  1967  defense 
budget  has  passed  the  House  and  is  in  the  Senate 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Although  this 
is  the  largest  single  appropriations  bill  of  any  kind 
since  1944,  it  does  not  include  funds  for  the  military 
pay  raise  authorized  earlier,  nor  does  it  include  com¬ 
plete  funds  for  the  Vietnam  war.  Supplemental  re¬ 
quests  of  up  to  $10  billion  are  anticipated  for  these 
items. 

“.  .  .  approval  of  this  bill,”  said  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  Rep.  George  Mahon,  Tex.,  “is  one 
of  the  strongest  possible  indications  that  Congress  sup¬ 
ports  a  policy  which  calls  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.” 


Rep.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Calif.,  was  the  only  one  to 
vote  against  the  bill  July  20;  393  voted  yea.  “To  a 
world  that  needs  food  and  education  and  health,”  said 
Rep.  Brown,  “and  a  vision  of  peace  and  justice  under 
law,  we  flaunt  the  hardware  of  the  greatest  military 
concentration  in  human  history.  And  we  say  to  them. 
This  is  what  you  need:  We  will  give  you  all  the  guns 
and  tanks  and  airplanes  you  want.  Use  them  to  prop 
up  the  status  quo — to  keep  the  revolutionaries  in  their 
places.  This  will  maintain  security!’  ” 

The  Draft.  Congress  continues  to  debate  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  draft  law,  which  is  due  to  expire  in  mid- 
1967.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  recently 
issued  “An  Interim  Report”  on  their  hearings  to  date,  in 
which  the  Committee  said  it  was  deferring  judgment  on 
a  variety  of  congressional  recommendations  until  early 
next  year.  Ask  your  congressman  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  House  hearings  and  report.  “Some  Background 
Information  on  the  Draft,  Part  II,”  is  available  from 
FCNL. 


Human  Rights  at  Home 

The  House  approved  a  modified  version  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  on  August  9,  by  a  259  to  157  roll 
call  vote.  Efforts  to  strike  the  most  controversial  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill — the  fair  housing  provisions — were 
defeated,  but  the  coverage  of  the  housing  title  was  re¬ 
duced.  Under  the  revised  wording,  real  estate  brokers 
will  be  allowed  to  handle  discriminatory  listings  for 
individual  homeowners  and  small  apartment  house 
operators.  This  will  reportedly  exempt  60%  of  U.S. 
housing  from  coverage  of  the  bill.  The  amendment 
was  adopted,  237  to  176. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  would:  prohibit  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  selection  of  juries;  provide  stiffer  penalties  for 
acts  of  violence  to  persons  pursuing  their  civil  rights; 
and  empower  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  to 
desegregate  public  schools  and  other  public  facilities 
without  waiting  for  complaints  from  parents  or  other 
aggrieved  persons. 

Also  on  the  Domestic  Front.  Neither  House  has  yet 
taken  action  on  the  $1.75  billion  anti-poverty  budget 
for  1967.  The  House  is  expected  to  take  up  the  bill  in 
August;  it  is  still  in  a  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Subcommittee. 

Following  a  3V2  hour  closed  session  debate  July  14,  the 
Senate  defeated  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
attempt  to  add  three  of  its  members  to  the  “watchdog 
committee”  which  oversees  the  CIA.  A  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  by  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Ark.,  to  establish  a 
nine-member  Committee  on  Intelligence  Operations 
was  defeated  61-28. 

Five  eapital  punishment  bills  have  now  been  introduced 
in  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  bill, 
S.  3646,  introduced  July  25  by  Sen.  Philip  Hart,  Mich., 
and  9  others  would  abolish  the  death  penalty  for  all 
Federal  crimes.  (Resource  material  on  capital  punish¬ 
ment  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Friends  Committee 
on  Legislation  of  Northern  California,  2160  Lake  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94121.) 
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Quakers — in  the  Congressional  Record.  “The  historic 
concern  of  the  Friends  for  the  cause  of  peace  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  to  which  they  have  held  for  many  years.  In 
wartime  they  have  furnished  from  their  ranks  ambu¬ 
lance  drivers,  medics,  and  other  workers  whose  mis¬ 
sion  has  always  been  that  of  healing  rather  than  join¬ 
ing  in  the  hurt  of  actual  combat.  In  peacetime  they 
have  been  a  powerful  force,  far  beyond  their  numbers, 
for  the  development  of  relief  to  the  needy  places  of  the 
world.  It  might  be  expected,  therefore,  but  it  is  none¬ 
theless  significant,  that  this  general  conference  (Cape 
May)  should  express  its  deep  concern  for  the  conduct 
of  our  policies  in  Vietnam.”  These  were  part  of  In¬ 
diana  Senator  Vance  Hartke’s  remarks  in  the  Senate 
July  27  when  he  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  statement  adopted  by  the  Cape  May  Conference  in 
response  to  the  bombing  of  oil  depots  in  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong.  The  statement  included  a  telegram  and  a 
“minute”  to  the  President  expressing  anguish  over  the 
bombing  and  setting  forth  six  possible  steps  to  end  the 
war.  The  telegram  was  signed  by  697  persons  from 
27  states. 

In  Your  Omi  Back  Yard.  The  need  for  work  in  the 
Congressional  Districts  during  the  campaigns  this 
summer  and  fall  continues  to  grow.  The  President 
said  at  a  June  18  news  conference  that  “In  recent 
primaries  not  one  candidate  for  Congress  was  able  to 
make  opposition  to  the  resistance  of  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam  a  successful  position.”  FCNL  files  at 
that  time  showed  that  ten  critics  of  the  President’s 
position  had  won  nominations.  Write  FCNL  for  a  list¬ 
ing  of  the  44  opponents  of  the  current  Vietnam  policy 
who  are  still  in  the  running. 

Agency  for  Peace.  “(A)  few  years  ago  the  United  States 
was  heading  on  a  direct  collision  course  with  Russia,” 
said  Rep.  Charles  Bennett,  Fla.,  in  the  House  June  29, 
but  “.  .  .  Instead  of  moving  closer  toward  a  nuclear 
holocaust  we  see  Russia  using  more  and  more  the  ideas 
of  capitalism  .  .  ,  the  United  States  and  Russia  have 


agreed  on  a  test  ban  treaty,  a  hot-line  telephone,  and 
many  other  peace  directed  ideas.  .  .  .  Our  Nation  seems 
now  headed  on  a  direct  collision  course  with  Red  China. 

.  .  .  What  can  we  do  about  it?  What  can  we  do  to  give 
us  further  tools  for  peace  with  China  and  all  other 
nations?  ...  I  believe  the  United  States  needs  a  dra¬ 
matic  and  fresh  approach  to  peace.  ...  I  believe  we 
should  establish  a  U.S.  Agency  for  World  Peace.” 

“Merchants  of  Death.”  “Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  the 
United  States  has  given  or  sold  to  other  countries  some 
$35  billion  worth  of  military  assistance  as  part  of  our 
foreign  aid,”  said  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy,  Minn.,  in  the 
Saturday  Review  July  9.  “.  .  .  Supplying  non-nuclear 
arms  has  become  a  major  activity — not  only  for  the 
modern  merchants  of  death  of  for  illegal  gunrunners, 
but  for  the  governments  of  the  major  industrial  coun¬ 
tries.  .  .  .  Today  the  United  States  is  the  world’s  leading 
producer  and  supplier  of  arms.  .  .  . 

“The  principal  purpose  of  most  military  aid,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  grants  or  sales,  is,  of  course,  to 
strengthen  recipient  countries  against  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  and  subversion.  .  .  Second,  supplying  arms 
opens  the  way  to  [U.S.]  influence  on  the  military  and 
also  on  the  political  policies  of  the  recipient  countries. 
.  .  .  The  third  reason  for  increasing  arms  sales  ...  is 
financial  and  budgetary.  Our  balance  of  payments  de¬ 
ficit  is,  in  large  measure,  the  result  of  military  expendi¬ 
tures  overseas.  .  .  .”  Reprints  of  the  Senator’s  article 
are  available  from  FCNL  at  100  each. 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  20  of  the  26  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  and  10  Friends  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  Washington  Piewsletter 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  ofHcially  for 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Editors:  Frances 
Neely,  Judy  Starbuck,  Procter  Lippincott,  245  Second  St., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002.  Subscription  $3.00  per 
year.  Published  monthly.  Second  class  postage  paid  at 
Washington,  D.C. 


FCNL  ACTION  Bulletins— Back- 
ground  information  and  action  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Newsletter  subscribers,  issued 
irregularly  as  need  arises. 

Bulletins  cover  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  human  rights  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  disarmament,  UN  affairs,  economic 
aid,  agricultural  surpluses,  conscription, 
civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  immigration 
and  refugees,  and  American  Indians. 

—  Will  you  take  action?  Check  here 
and  return  to  FCNL  with  your  name 
and  address  at  right. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

245  Second  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

Return  Requested 


Eosworth  Vetrorlal  Library 
Lexington  Theolocical  Seminary 
63l  South  Lioiostone 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40508 


Second  Class  Postam 
Paid  at  Washington,  D.C. 


